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% business shall 
better, no doubt 
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oung peopie Wiil be 
nd | lucation, 
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| 


cu 
Olly in th 


a larg I 
seeking a 
igher and it will not be 
direction of a ‘* practical edu 
1tion.’’ It will be in the direction of what 
is been called an orn to- 
rether with the higher departments of science. 


amental education, 


[his education must be obtained either in 
11g 5( hools OI in aca lemies and private 
| ] - eee ] +} +1 

schools. If cities take the ground that these 


gher branches shall not be taught at 


public expel schools 


nd academies will spring up and receive 


‘arty support, a result which would be a 
most powerful blow at the efficiency of the 
common-school system. I mean no disrespect 
to academies, for there is a legitimate field of 
labor for them; but I mean to say that, sh 


rcademies be much in 
popularity of the 
m would be 


1 , , 
noois anda 


private si 


xcess of high schools, the 


ommon-school syst almost wholly 


lestroyed. The high schools are the strength 
of tl ystem, and give it its present efficiency 
nd its h on the popular favor. ‘They 
lothe the system with dignity and character, 
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one hundred 


injure 


der it with ali classes. 
way from 
ind fifty high 
ommon-sc! 
x pression. It woul | 
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tenths, I have no doubt, of it: 
force teaching 


popular 
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and 
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telligence, varied scholarship, ! of 
purpose and conscient labor } 
I 

would be removed, too, trom the con I 
schools, nearly all the choi juvel I 
in the State, and there w be lost yt ¢ 
schools all the reflex niu ce of tl ¢ 
refined, and faithful teaching force, with t 
of all these pupils who are by-and-by to | 

‘ae a ee ee Pe 
come the ablest men and choice womel } 
the Commonwealth. When such a <¢ 
phe befalls the public-school system of 
old Bay State, that system will | Lp bl 
affair indeed, and then, certainly, there would 


be an impressive pertinency in the patl 


— : es 
prayer appended to her edicts and | 
tions, ‘God save the Commonwealt] 


Massachusetts.’’ 
Wherever 


influence 


exerts its benign yn tl fam 
represented therein; it throws ba ts light 
on all grades of schools below it; in irence 
is scattered abroad ; there is a general uplift 
ing of the whole commun ty, — a de 


spirituality is quickened. Her > Ni 
west we need high schools, to exert t upo th 
primary and intermediate schools the very 


influence that is 


— . “+ ] } 
being exerted upon these 





grades by the high schools of Massachusetts 

By the patient efforts of a few faithful m 

and women, a few high schools have b 

established; and now every friend of the 

public schools should stand firm to preserve 


what has been gained, and should regard with 
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Our method of instruction in mathematics 
loes not differ materially from that in ordin- 
ary We, however, insist upon the fig- 
ures or letters being well made, and the 
liagrams large and plain, no matter whether 
they are to remain ten minutes or several 
lays. Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. The number of pupils 
n each of our classes is about thirty. 
classes are composed of nearly equal num- 
bers of young ladies and gentlemen. ‘The 
iverage age of the about 
sixteen years. The 


recitation is one hour. 


use, 


whole s( ho )] IS 
time devoted to 
Each teacher has his 
' room, and his own 
ipparatus, maps, charts, and _ illustrations. 
lhe classes change rooms each hour. 

The class, for example, enters the room 
levoted to ancient languages. About one- 
ilf the pupils are immediately sent to the 
various the board, which are 
marked 1, 2, 3, etc. Near the top of each 
board are tl as to the work to 
be done. TI instructions are placed upon 


own specialty, his own 


divisions of 


Inctr 
Instructions 


the board by the teacher, before the class 
arrives. This, of course, requires extra 


work on the part of the teacher ; 
more than compensated by the amount of 


time saved to the pupil, as the recita- | 
tion can immediately proceed with that 
part of the class remaining seated. After | 


ibout half the hour has passed, those at the | 
board are called upon to explain their work, 

which is subjected to the critical examination | 
yf all the pupils. The spelling, punctuation, | 
accent, everything, is in full view, and few | 


errors escape the keen eyes of the class. 
Doubtful points are decided by the teacher. | 
Latin is studied through the whole four 


years’ course. ‘The blackboard is used more 
in the first year than in any other, though it | 
is used extensively each year. After the class | 
has been over the declensions, they 
quired to decline the nouns, writing out, also, 
the English equivalent for each case. Should 
the subject be adjectives, phrases containing | 
nouns qualified by adjectives are given them. 
More care is necessarily taken than in an oral | 
recitation, mistakes are more readily detected, 
and pupils more quickly become familiar with | 
the terminations than than they can in any | 
other way. While studying the verb, pupils | 
write a synopsis of verbs in the different con- 
jugations, continuing this until they become 
perfectly familiar with the endings. Forms 
of the verb are given to analyze—z. ¢., to 
divide into their elements, as stem, mood 
vowel, personal endings, tense signs, etc., 
English equivalent foreach. Short 


are re- 


o} r} ry he 
giving the 





The | 


each 


but this is | 


with 
charts and ancient and modern maps 


work, 


| worth’s 
Wordsworth ; 
Coleridge,”’ ‘*Works of Cr ylerid 
Mariner,”’ 
versation,”’ 
“Give Histori 
of this study usually appoints one or two of 
those seated, as special 


chemistry, and physics, always ac 
in the first two subjects by drawings of 


BLACKBOARDS IN RECITATION. 


sentences in English are also given to trans- 
late into Latin. 

In the more advanced classes, Latin 
tences for translation are given, som 
several pupils receiving the same sentence, t 
see which one will translate into the 
English Then translations are compa 


the difference between t! 
the English 


: te 
IS note d, 


which can be much better accomp (J 
with the written work before us than by any 
merely oral explanation. U1 ully difficult 
sentences are put on the board and analyzed, 


and omitted words n¢ 
construction supplied. 


as a whole, will obtain a thorough und 
| standing of their lessons more quickly by ft 
quent blackboard drill than by the u t 
book recitation. 

In the room devoted to history, t 
general method is followed. A larg: n 
of the class is immediately sent to tl irds 
upon which they find their instructions, whe 
the recitation of the remainder immed 


I 
proceeds. The blackboard work is g 


topical, ¢. £, lhe Spanish Success 
‘¢'The Battle of the Boyne,’’ ‘‘ William 
Mary,”’ ‘‘William the Stadtholder,” “Qu 


‘¢ Marlborough,’’ etc. [his ick 


work not, of course, d 
the 


Anne,’’ 
board 


does 
almost daily drill with h 
English literature the subjects for blackboard 
February 21, were ‘* Life of W 
Wordsworth,’’ ‘‘ Works William Wo 

‘¢Style of Wordsworth,’’ ‘* Wor 

of Poetry,” ‘Cont 
Byron,’’ ‘* Life 


of 
worth,”’ 
Theory 


) ra 


with of S, J 


JS 
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‘¢ Kubla Khan,’’ ‘‘ Style and Con 
‘Contrast Coleridge with Pope,”’ 
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Connections. The 


] 


critics of individua 


at the board, to bring out prominent points 

omitted, or to correct errors or care 

(statements. All work, however, whether by 

the critic or others, is open to remarks by 

the class. ‘The criticisms, in all cases, are 

taken in good part, and the enthusiasm 

great. 
The same general course is pursued with 

our classes in zoology, botany, geology, 


ompanied 
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special parts, in the third by sections 
maps, 
apparatus used, and in the ng 
of lenses, prisms, air-pumps, and machinery, 
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1879.] FOLLOWING GOOD EXAMPLE. 


y are taught to write scholarly essays, and drilled 
on the stage to speak 

ey go into the district hopper, but come out through 
he college sp« it a 


\nd this is the way the schools of our land are grind- 
ing our great men « 


ind, dear wife! the world 








the Por nd true 
{ en out of the « ise, and welcome 
them into the new, 
cheerfully pay my taxes, and say to ‘the age of 
mind, 
All aboard! all aboard! go ahead and leave the old 
man behind ! 
system of } thi hools is the nat yn’s glory and 
crown; 
y the arm be | S , ever, that is lifted to tear it 
d wn 
] fe cannot ¢€ e | ol ul glowing 
skies, 
t the ro to oF I hores, where liberty 
ble s and ~ 
| ] I have be the ne house so large 
rand ; 
With pride I think of my toil | liberty-loving 
I seen a paiace arise whe t] ld school-house 
t , 
\ o ! bea ] re the shadows 
fell int | 
lo e grave by th f ers they’ll carry 
me soon away; 
Then IJ’ll go to a higher | n the one I’ve 
seen to ys 
Where the Master of masters teacheth—where the 
scholars never grow 
From glory to glory | climb, in the beautiful col® 
le re of d ; 
- -_ 


FOLLOWING GOOD EXAMPLE. 
“THERE is no doubt that one of the most 

valuable results of a good and virtuous 
character is the example which is thus pre- 
sented to all who witness it. This is often 
urged as an incentive to right-doing, and 
justly, for the interdependence of one char 
acter with another can never be annulled. 
Yet the duty of setting a good example is no 
perative than that of following it, and 
this is freely admitted iz 


thougn mitted in a general 


way, it is rarely presented as a specific obli 
gation, nor are the best methods of d 


often studied. 


olng it 


. : eed ; 
There is probably no more efficacious means 
of self-culture than that of Observing the ex 
celliencies Of otners, with a view to making 
them our own, 
° 1 
not in dry language or abstract theory, but 
cial 
1 ae 


Here we see virtue portrayed 


in living an ve operation. We see its 


power, its beneficence, its beauty. Few 
Ber a 


can behold 


this without longing to snare 


ven the vicious and immoral pay the high- 








est tribute of respect and esteem t 


They always mean to reform, an 


} 


old in wickedness, they never 


in its favor, nor wish their childrei 


their example. 

There is much more than m 
however, contained in this kind 
Those who would profit Dy it mus 
companionship Oot the wise ana 


For, however much we may stru 


it, it is impossible to be in ftreq 
course with any one without partaking 


measure of his character. There 
influence pervading his moral atm« 
acts upon all who | 
guard against any evil habit is co 
ciation with those who hav 
mind is turned into other cha 


temptation gradually loses its f 


} 


we would follow a good exam} 
keep it ever before us. 

Much depends ilso upon 
we observe character ’] 


} } L+¢ } ‘ 
which our thoughts chiefly 


what they admire. and, though the; 


re ithe if [he 


re W 
¢ 
a 

r 

t < 
the 
L { 

oD 

uent 


ibly affect our natures. In every « 


Is something to esteem and somet! 


demn. It is the former which 
and holdattention. All carping « 


that evil speaking whi con 
thinking and loves to r int the 
foibles of a neighbor or friend is utte 


posed to the self-culture of which 


We cannot always command th 
the best people, but we may alwa 


} 
} 
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best parts of t 


Ose who aft W 


conte bits nae 
contemplation 


1 1: 
In looking at ap ) I | 
ience there 1s often a tendency t 
= ee +} I 
sper Li at S or me nods i V al 
Surface, and quickly rrest tf at 


enlist sympathy. Yetsuch imitat 


always a disastrous experiment 
ting and admirable in one p 
iS spontaneous d origil ll, 1S 


unseemly in another, becaus 
copy. } } 


fectly in the h one W » Na 
them may be dis nting failure 





who endeavors to imitate 
of Rugby. England, was proba 
successful teacher of his age; yet 

] 


studied his system and adopted h 


I 
comnhture 


. y } } ‘ am » + . 
and copied his style. only O reap 


requirements and to their peculiar 


What they needed, was so tnoroug! 


mastered his principles as to have 


l to apply them to new situations an 
































COMMENCEMENT AT HAMPTON. 


y ] . ve . t nart tl 
In a few days the ‘‘ Clermont ”’ started on For the most par 
- bs sent eel sncement orations te l 
er first long trip, of which Mr. Fulton | ™eneem ade 
C4) “e jects or hackneyed themes, seem¢ 
writes as follows: ‘‘ My steamboat voyage to Rei aligl icc Reals ; 
© © . AVUUL na trney ne * Bei 
, 7 w d t 
Albany and back has turned out more favor- | too often commend to oth 
le than I had calculated. Che distance | commencement y Th ] 
from New York to Albany is one hundred | Etah-dle-ah, gave “a sl 
Fy . oe iy aan eee Indian country, wl \ 
id fifty miles; I ran it up in thirty-two hae 
. , 43 ‘ : ’ : deal more to his he 5 
irs and down in thirty. I had a light civil tion «| ! Ye 
eeze against me t vh le wal , both going tory y \ o \ ; 
nd coming, and the voyag is been per- | more vigorou 
1 , 97 1 od - .. —_ » 
med whouy by the power! of a steam dealt with « I \ } ( 
eae ae - ] } sade ‘¢'S] t N ] I 
gine. I ov seTLOOK Many sloops and schoon- . } 
5 : : , | tical 1 it 
beating to windward, and parted with] ,, 1 ‘ : 
mas if they had been il anchor It Wlil | dis \ 1 
+ ] | 
\ 1 cheap and quick Conveyance to the | whe: I 1d work 
1 : } ld w fy 
rchandise on the Mississippi, M'ssouri, 10 we or A 
. ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ ect { yy r re 
| the O her OT rive Which are now . H - 
. . row tl mpt 
ying open the treasures of our country- UVhe Historic Ja 
en. 7 man rit The e y 
Fulton received the first patent in 1809, | their: e imm 
d for several y rs | was engaged in the |? ; ‘ 
. . . ar hat (, é \ 
re¢ yn ofl st m m inery. He H 
© m l 
vaS aisoO successiu ti construction Of | peen ¢] nd comm 
ibmarine batteries und in 1814, he was | characte I 
ghted by tl ipproy » by Congress | Gener Arn 
f three hun d and tw tl nd dol-|* y 
- | ¢ n S 
rs for the construc mm mship ol ly 
ery level v A 
7 | ' 
War under nis a ( yn his frigate Was Not | to r | 
n readiness fo1 unt e close of the war | th ystem Pr 
n whi she was to be engaged for sea-coast | W! y 
lefen But | v com] ted, |] : 
Fulton had paid d yf natu Hi t sorte 
lied February 24th, 1815 ced fif years : | deccrih 
early death for one who had done so muc h | fi n 
yr his country, and who was early advancing | the 
have ; 1. | field 
still g iter norand 1 ywn than he had | ’ . 
Ne t t y } 
therto won He | ilready contemplated | io 
eet Thies I 
ssing the oce steam, and, had he] q, P t 
| 
I, w ino ] \ wccomplish ai it. n 
the 
= r} ! n 
COMMENCEMENT IN MORE WAYS | m 
THAN ONE 1 kn macl i 
_ - sch r o 
“THE commencement at Hampton Schoo I rs, 
Virginia, Thursday, May 22d, had a] “ 
} “he . , “* mr tne we | >) 
peculiarly inter L audience ihe secre lessons are ce! 
taries of War and of the Interior, together | books. Ev " 
with a party of blanketed Indians, Cheyennes, | ton School 1 
went down from Washingt yn to see the prac- h N 
c } { 
¢ — s . es ‘ ° n or W t ind ¢ r i 
cal working of Indian education in company 1 
: ; ¢ orles I ell XK ¢ 
oat ] 2 7 ri m4 a oe ] = } 
v'th the freedm ) this industrial school, | hands are 
juite a number of Nor South- | leav h 
’ 
eru friends of the school were there to en- wor! f life Lhe @ ] 
courage the graduates Phe Philadelphia | ©"! ght on t lee a 
, 1 es | ¢ it y } 
Led has the following comments upon the | r 
- . : ; 1 : ‘ oa 1 . | rit Tt ils 
Kercises Ol the y ana the great Work Going lians at Har , e 
Hampt n sagaciously plan xty 
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ice al be better prepared for ] neighbor Che y 
P on, and even if ) 
ly who can speak several Jan- | ing or bare foot, as y 
ted with high honors at Vassar | imma é 
made and put away for New We wer 
t rvan girls knew how to] being | ul 
the lady went out among her | in front of th A} 
1 to remember what they told | were present 
made without sugar or salt and | liar fashion, a1 ter y 
When told why ‘they tasted | tl lr W 
she burst into te and sobbed | It w ! ‘ 
ed me to | in t, inst small t1 t 
: . : j 
Detrowt Free Pre sik, - " 
} \ o1 
- vel mil f 
! l 
] LECTURI . +] ; 
MENDENHALI Scie Gee, a 
| 
a | } Ing an ¢ 
work i e University thre r | ing W 
\ é vo of t! native | Cc f tl I 
! befor 1 strictly W vere 
he of the large theatres of the | ke 
rsta nly thei /s I ] 
‘ ; to be interpreted | +} 
vho spoke English. | ) 
) I very mucl | ther 
ple in their wn | some of the J 
I here had offered me | When wi 
. een Cranial tnt be Ee kK ( 
The |] re course | Mathemat I 
, ra t vO V rs | y ng 1 1 
! 1 
é ! se, y ng |! ! ) HH 
f some of the | in Eng » at | ; 
I ] I vile y n fy l . I 
r ( ing men of | that | 
f n the wonderful | The subject of | 
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tered as to make the whole distinct. The corres- | Articulation.”? He has since given th ‘ 
ling older Greek word is “‘arthron,” a joint, or a | tion additional consideration, and has sent 
ig word (as the article in grammar) taken from | upon it, whic h, after obtaining his leave, I e1 to 
rs,’ to fit, or to fitted, to suit. The phrase | you as the opinion of one of our 
TH wyv meat to articulate sound,” “to use | a question of interest to all teachers. [71] 
voice clearly;’’ | ully (‘*to joint the sound).” | found on page 48]. For our educatior works 
1e 75 inarticulate sounds written in symbol, on | and periodicals seem to write of late 
f. Bell’s p. 50 are such as will not join with | that primary tea hing, tl } y é 
ther sounds without hiatus rhey are sighs, snorts, | expressive reading and speech has 
ezes, coughs, clucks, grunts, sobs, murmurs, etc. neglected, and that it, and the tea y g 
ipviou ly \ n im the sense of and ot pen il cralit 
ing fitly, even with v ls, much less with each | tion of the most skillful t hers m V 
her. of the higher branches do Those **highe ' 
But the meaning of a word must be taken from | will take care of themselves if the ste] 
sent and general usage, in accordance with the | all been well taken, The proverb is 
n quoted rule of Horace I applied to Dr. | ‘* Take care of the cents and the 
Hoose, Principal of the State Normal and Training | care of themselve Dr. Ho I 
001 at Con 1, N. Y.,and author of an excellent | paper shall be co é 
we mecum for ichers entitled “ Studies in ! only, on an open question 
a rs 
iT Te | DE ) r AT T 
EDITORIAL ‘PARTMENT. 
myyy YOVYY oYVY + YYDYYWY , . strc eer er a oF 
A AAA D ( O00 ib AUU LAN Zh de | the metropolis With) L picas ee ee 
cursion for all parties after fina 
" —_— ‘ — » f the nct att Hera 
LANCASTER, AUGUST, 187g. | to one of the most attractive L 
in the country—everybody may be ¢ 
, P, WICKERSHAM oe ten Ss J. P, M'CASKEY. | and benefited. Pennsylvania and New ] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


we call 
A of the 
\ssociation which will be 
phia on the last days of the current 
month. ‘The attendance will be unusually 
urge. All the preliminary arrangements have 
committee at Phila- 
The rail- 
found else 


GAIN 


meeting 


attention to the great 
National Educational 
be held in Philadel 


1 
three 
Liles 


been made by the local 
lelphia, and are very 

road and hotel arr 
where in this issue, in connection with the 


complete. 
angem ants are 
extended programme of exercisés. ‘The Com- 
mittee on Invitations write us that the mem- 
bers of the Association are formally invited 
) visit, at pleasure, the Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Academy} Natural Sciences— 
»f themselves worth a visit to Philadelphia— 
School at Memorial Hall, the 


te, and Permanent Exhi- 


1y Ol 


the Industrial 
Franklin Institu 
bition. Cards of admission to all other places 


the 


yf public interest will be | rovided for the use 
ff members. ‘Ihese may be had, on applica- 
ut the Normal School building, at any 
Arrangements have 


ton, < 
time during the sessions. 


also been completed for an excursion to Cape 


| 
| 
| 
' 








| republics both in t 


May on Friday, August rst, after the final | 


idjournment of the Association. So that 


whether the taste of the individual member 


inclines toward the professional work of the 


) 
meeting or tow urds 


y 


nrofitahle cis 
profitable sig 


| 


ht seeing in | 


will swell the membership to high fig 


At our stopping places and along our w 
in the Rhone valley, we 
of the cretinism that was formerly so 
lent Nowhere else have | 


saw mah 


in this 


region. 


ever seen so many human beings with rep 
sive countenances and deformed bodies; and 
in some places every third man, woma 1 
child seemed to be an idiot or halt 
| And yet it is said the disease is not nearly so 
prevalent as it was some yea gp 
itary regulations in regard to ' 
clothing, food, worl hav l i 
with marked benefit; and t | 
tained that in time the disgusting malady w 
be wholly cured. There seems no 
the climate to cause 

THE largest sum ever voted for the 
poses of public school instruction . 3 
under the old monarchical regime wa 
ooo francs per annum. The M 
Public Instruction now asks for 57 
francs for the ensuing year. The po 


New is to educate the 


THE Regents of the University of Michi 
gan have established a chair of the Scien 
;and Art of Teaching, and called to fill th 
new position William H,. Payne, superinten 
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rward faster than they ought to be, and | travagance, and itis too much to supp 


rents are made to purchase books that 
‘ight be dispensed with. In view of this, it 
might be well for boards of directors to exer- 


se some authority in the matter of procuring 
-w books of the series in use, as well as in 


adoption of a new series. ‘lhe solution | 


f ve whole trouble, however, we are satis 
ied, will be best found in the plan of each 

istrict owning all the books used in its 
S( hools. 

THE assertion is frequently made that the 
Normal schools have crushed out the Aca- 
demies, but the statement will hardly bear 
examination. ‘The first of the Normal schools 


this State was established as a private insti 
tution in 1855, and became a State school in 
1859. ‘There are now ten Normal schools, six 
of which were established within the last 
twelve years. The Academies began to die 
out more than — years ago Of the old 
county Academies, once - liberally patro- 
nized by the State, a stro flourishing one 
can scarcely be named since 18so0. It is ob 
vious, therefore, that some other cause must 
be sought for the decay of these institutions 
than the establishment of Normal schools. 
Our own impression is that it was owing indi- 


I 
rectly to the organization of public graded 
, and high schools, and directly to their own 
1+} 5, Sol . - | 
bility or indisposition to adapt themselves | 


to the times. If they had gracefully yielded 
the teaching of the younger classes of chil 
dren—the elements—to the public schools, 
and made an effort to take up the course of 
nstruction at the 


schools are compell 


int where the public 
d to stop, there would 


have been room for them then, and there 


| all school boards were able to es ape trom 


prevailing mania But to the credit of those 
| who manage the school affairs of the districts 
throughout the State, it may be said t ey) 
| have discharged their duties not only w ) 

but with economy. In many cities and towns 


| ] 
|that are groaning under debts incurred for 


} 


various purposes by the municipal authoriti 


but have money in their treasuries. A thot 


i 
of any place in Pennsylvania. A few 
| and towns have unwisely crippled their 
by erecting costly buildings; but eve: 








are by no means b pt. We speak know 
ingly when we say that the financial affa f 
the school districts have been gen \ 
| managed, contrasting strongly in t! 
| with the management of the political bodie 


that control our municipalities. 


IT is ten years sin 
charge of Princeton College, and in Pitt 


burgh last week he told a company of P 
ton alumni what had been accomplished for 
the material welfare of the college in that 


time. For the first three years hi 
received gifts in money amounting 

regularly” to $1,000 a week. Aft 
‘< subsk riptions rose to $10,000 at a t 
In all tl 
ooo. ‘**I do not know,” he said, ‘‘w! 


ere has been received about $2,« 


us all this money, but sometimes J] 





s room for them now. Pennsylvania needs 
to-day twenty first-class, high-grade Acad 
emies, and needs them badly. ‘They would 


nnnlement 
Ippiem nt 


with increased strength the | 


course ( 


f instruction in the public schools on 
the one hand, and push up higher the stand- 
ird of tl] 


1e colleges on the othe: 


| WE notice in some of our newspapers a 
disposition to complain of the all ged extrav- 
f agance of the school boards. A great part 


of the taxes levied for school purposes, it is 
said, must now be used to pay the interest on 
debts incurred in building costly school- 
houses por supplying them with costly furni- 
ture and appliances. Doubtless, in certain 
localities, there is truth in these allegations. 
characterized by the rapidity with which 
money was made and spent. It was an era of ex- 


The years immediately following the war were 





suspicions. The stream of donations has 
continued to this day.”’ He went on to t 
how the money had been laid out in 
tional buildings and improvements to 
ones: in books for the brary, art 
the museum, and for apparatus. ‘The 
ber of instructors has been doubled 
amounts to twenty-seven There are 1 
ten fellowships. One of them is worth $1 
and the most of them ¢600. ‘Those |] ‘ 
them must study either at Princeton or 
foreign university under the direction e 
Faculty. Reference was made ‘‘witl 
pride,”’ says the re port, to the fact that in 
gymnastics Princeton had beaten Harvard, 
Yale, and Colu imbia, holding the « impion 
ship in foot-ball over those institutions for 
1575-79. 

A TEACHER who has had twenty years’ ex 
perience in schools of various grad 
six years as County Superintendent, d L 


situation as teacher. — tory ref 


given, Address LD). BE. 3 Kast, H: inover, Pa 


the school boards are not only free from debt, 


less newspaper says ‘‘the school system in 
many places is bankrupt.’’ This is not true 


: 
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teachers. There are men now in the army 
who, with a very brief term of normal train- 
will make good teachers ; but as the suc- 
cess of General McCook’s experiment will de- 
pend largely upon the teachers employed, the 
wisdom of the establishment of the training 
1001 at the Columbus barracks is manifest 
the several 


It is decided that the schools at 


military posts shall be open to the children of 


soldiers, officers, and frontier settlers. ‘To 
the first text-books will be furnished without 


cost, out of the post fund; the latter must 
yurchase books. The Quarter- 
saster’s Department will supply furniture for 


| necessary 


the S( hools. 
furnish periodicals out of the appropriation 
for incidental expenses, for which 


General McCook will recommend a fro rata 


different posts, 
have a supply 
1gt of 


division of the fund fo t} 

each of which he intends shall 
f new 9 arc and Y) wine TY he 
Ot ne WS] ape rs and magazines trom the 


January next. 


the 


among other 


DurRING the last 
Legislature passed a b 
from the Pittsburgh Board of 
lev J and collect tax 


> session 
| which 
provisions took | 
Education 
for school I 
money 


the power to 
irposes, and to appropriate 
education. 


Pe | hool 


to carry the work of 
[his power, heretofore lodged in the 
Board, was placed by the bill in 
the City Councils. On what ground 
( hange was asked for did 
the passage of the for there 
it; and while scarcely any one 


1 — 
seemed to acknowledge 


on 


the hands of 
the 
ippear during 
bill, was no dis 
cussion upon 
himself its friend, it, 
strangely enough, received a majority of votes. 
But Governor Hoyt, té the right view of 
the school poli y of the st e. vetoed the bill, 
and in so doing deserves the thanks of school 
7 rea- 
the Governor: 


KING 
at 
men everywhere. ‘The following are the 


sons for the veto as given by 


It destroys the lenc f the School Board, 

1, to a large ext nder the control of 

the City C The | y of the common school 
tem of this Commonwealth has been to keep it sep 

Y from all other m cipal departments; to give it 

power to levy and collect n taxes; to keep and 
r ate its own fu ind to manage its own af 

own Vv vith entire freedom from all re- 

ity, except h i ns The experience 

of the Commonwealth has proven the wisdom of this 
Pp y. This bill now poses hange it, and t 

lodge in the hand City Councils the sole power to 
determine and he amount of money they may 

think necessary for school purposes, and to make the 
City Treasurer the todian of the fund. This d 
} n the ¢ ( I W 1 deprive tl 

5 Board of ¢ n in the employment of 

t s, the n Val } nsion of school fa- 
ilities and the mai t pecuniary affairs 


purpose 
‘ | 


DEPARTMENT. 


and for it 
City Councils, It will |! 
ing it directly responsi 

them, for the manner 


It will, in course ot t 


erations into the man 


yect our p nular svstem 


ence, and perhaps awak 


| present idministration 
| cities of the second clas 
to be honest, econom 
formed that no friend o 
changed. 


HIGH 


The Quartermaster General will | 


DO THEY EDUCATI 
PENSE OIF 





H 
A. Bell, Pr sident Or tl Board Ol 
| Commissioners, were conversin 
| upon the subject of high school ed 
, The Senator made the assertion that t 
dren of poor people do not go toh 
that their time is of too mu val 
parents, and cannot be thus occu] 
Bell did not believe this st ment was 
and he immediately set about to | 
fact that the children of poor pare 
the privileges of the high scho 
those of the rich H is recel\ 
statements from twenty-one citi 
in which high schools are maintail 
these reports the f iverag 
tained 
Per ¢ t f pat A I ¢ t 
Of tax-paying patrons 
Per cent. pay ng n | % 500 
Per cent paying n 1 $1.0 
Per ¢ paying on eco 
Per paying I ¢ 
tl § 10,00 F 
Per cent. of children of widows, or } 
Per « of cl ire! 
Per of childre 
Per cent f er} 
yn salar 
The Indianapolis high school sl 
following : 
Per cent. of patrons wl j prope 
Per cent. paying } gc 
Per cent. paying on | $1,000 
Per cent. paying on |] t $500 
Ver « it. J ' n SS to SI 
Per cent. of the cl “ ent 
Per cent. of nts n 
y | eee 
Pet f children o il n 
] il school tax 


substitute th 


the responsibility of the | 


esse! 
t to the 
} ( 1 
ment ol I 
] t } 
! tisan 
I scn 
I en 
— t 
i € mn 
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XOME time ago, says the editor 
anapolis ews, State Senator 
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1round a seated figure, and a harlequin indi- | belonged to Charles tl Bold. and many 
cates the number of the hour by striking a | specimens of the relics of the lake-dw rf 
The ( ock then crow again, and when | Switzerland. The young la ly W ho 


e hour strikes, the figure, an old man, with through the library connected w 


1g beard, turns an hour glass and counts museum, after Satisitvin ( 


> IC 


Y 
the h | r Traising } ( nrre 1 ] an} oa ] wino 1 7 oe ] rore 
e€ nour Dy raising nis scepti ana opening | showing uS many DOOKS, rare 
} } u 


his mouth, while the bear on his right does | before us with evident pleasure thi 


the same by inclinations of his head, and a| ume published by the United States G 
stone figure in the tower above strikes the | ment. containing letters of cond ne } 
urona bell with a hamm« £ The cock foreign governments on the rat at ( 


mncludes the performance by crowing a third} dent Lincoln. Berne and Bernese O 


time. This tower was once used as a watch-| were holding an Exhibition of Art 


try at the time of our visit \ look 
it enabled me to see that it conta 


tower, and was erected, as ‘the Latin inscrip- 
tion indicates, in 1101. 


1 el . } 


The Kornhaus, or Cornhall, itself is a fine good modern paintings, many « 
ld building, in which, with the foresight of | cimens of wood-carving, and a fa 
Joseph, the city fathers of B rne always kept | of ceramics. The whole was ver 
1 store of corn, down even to 1830, to be} to the industry and taste of the p 
ised in case of famine. I shouid also judge | Berne is the capital of Switze1 


that they kept wine as well as corn, from the | Council Hall, in which the National ‘ 
cellar which we visited under- | or Congress, holds its sessions 
ith the building. ing, | 


I ut not very large or imp 
Berne is the city of Bears \ den of them | d 


ion to the halls of tl CW Hot 
s kept at public expense, in which, when we | tains the several executive offices. 1 


were there, several big, fat, lazy-] oking speci- | for the | pper and Lower H 
ns were climbing poles for biscuits. Two} pleasant, without being ornat 
granite bears guard one of the gates of the | ment is quite unlike that the Brit H 
CITY, bears support the shield in t e pediment | of Parliament. but mu } t] » mie 
of the Cornhall, bears equipped as soldiers | the legislative halls of the 1 


1 
} 
I 


) around seats for members form semi 


yppear on the fountains, bears mar 


J 


m the clock-tower every hour in the day, | and are 
ind a huge bear in bronze acts as helmet-| the 


bearer to the statue of Berthold von Z ringen, to the right of the President. A laa 





the founder of Berne, on the Cathedral ‘Ter-! us the rooms and seemed to ( 
race, and four others, likewise in bronze, life- | the building. 

5 > open space in front of the Cathe | The legislative authority of the Sw ( 
{r the knightly statue of Rudolf von | federation is exercised by a National ¢ 

E victor of Laufen But the fact | « ym posed of 1256 d | ( 

t] ir is the heraldic emblem of Bern eople, one f 


ypea;®rs in other ways. Bears and roups ol opulat nm: and a Coun F ti | 


bears, carved of wood, may be seen in numer composed of 44 members, two fr 


I ) 
ous shop windows, of all sizes, in all kinds of | Canton. The high 
ttitudes, and 1 presenting men engaged in | vested in the Federa Tribunal. co! 
sorts of occupations and amusements. | members. Switzerland has no P 
{mong the rest we notice d a S¢ h ol of little duties of Suc h an otn rt ed I 
bears, with a big, wise-looking bear for a} Federal Council of 7 mem 


teacher. Then bears are displayed on signs years by the Federal Assen 


lags, prints, newspapers— TO sucl extent, ber has spec ial « re ) d rty f 
: : . "gee ‘ 
ndeed, that one would think that the one] government, military, finan 
1 = i 3. B ‘ ; 4] BR oe i aoe , 4 , < : 
god worshipped in berne is the bear. The President of the Federal ( 
i 7 +] be ost f C.nthi ‘ fa 1 A 4 
yy VISILE' (ne Cathearal, a ifn FOUN the magnincent Salary of $0 Ly I \ 
cecal ti]] nfiniched | 4} ‘ ' 
structure, | egun in 142T,: id still unfinished. | the manner of a Kure | n st : ve! 
It IS distinguish d tor its fin S< ulptures. ment exercises ¢ yntrol over many t 0 t 
Near the cathedral is the Terrace, formerly a|are left more directly in the hai 


church-yard, but now a delightful promenade | ple in the United States; but we might 
. . 3 : 11 - 44 : | . — “ 
Overio yking the valley of the Aare, and com- isome valuable lessons from Sw 
m inaing a magnifi nt view oI the snow-cla 1 regard to econ my in the dm 1 r f 
Alps The Antiquarian Museum contains | public affairs and the repub n sil 
.£ 1] ¢ pn nh a a 1 1 . ’ 1 : { 
some very nne oid tapes ries, S€verai Ol whi !' common in the iife of all classes olf I 
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hose of Byron, Victor Hugo, and Eugéng | 1200, but it is dignified by bei 
by a wall, and being entered by gate 

From Villeneuve we took the cars to \ 
nayas, visited the Gorge du Trient, 
walked to Martigny in order to | 
an early start next morning by the ‘1 
Noire to Chamouny. 


( 
] 
i 


: gi ‘ e 
Sue. How vivid seems the poet s des rip- 
tion as we stand in the gloomy dungeon 


«“ The guide clanks here the rusted iron ring— 


We shudder; ‘iron is a cankering thing’. 
Throug 


rh the rent walls a silver sunbeam flashes ; 
Faint is thesound of waves that ’gainst them dashes. | 


There is the window where, wit zure wing 


<e 





The bright bird perched the prisoner beard sing ; ‘ he Gorge re rient sa sseclesies 

Here, ’neath our very feet, perhaps, the place in the row ks, eight mies iong, and 

rhe boy, ‘his mother’s image in fair face,’ over four hundred feet di p. At the 

Was laid.” | dashes the mad mountain torrent, t 
| 


We are oppressed with the horrors of the ing Trient. The gorge can be ascend for 


place, and are glad to escape to the open, | half a mile by means of a wooden ga 
; ‘ | 1 1 

ire alr, repeating : | tached to the rocks above the st: 
‘‘ This dark old castle with its wave-washed wall, sometimes crossing from one side 


Its ancient drawbridge, and its feudal hall, 


other. Nothing of the kind more w 


Its dre lungeon, where the sweet sun’s ray lc . - a 

I ry oe geon, where et sun's ray | ful is to be found among the Alps I 
Scarce tells the tenant that without ’tis day; | , 5 t f ‘H 

y } anal | peologist it 1s of special interest 

[hese seven grim pillars of the Gothic mould, | £ _ apabater | ‘lal I 

Where weary years the chained captive told, years it has taken the stream to saw its 


Waited, and wept, and prayed for freedom sweet, into the very heart of the solid old 1 } 


Paced round the dungeon pillar till his feet 


1] ‘ 
none can tell, and none can fail to n 
Wore in the floor of rock this time-enduring marl 1 1 
vd os , ing mark | cunning way it has sought out 
und dark. } : 


Of cruelty of man, In ages past : s : . 
’ places in the rock to do its work 
+ 


Leaving the castle, we walked on some | never penetrates the ravine, and t 


two miles along the lake shore to Villeneuve, has the sense of ¢ xploring hug 
1 town sadly misnamed, although it may | cavern. ‘The water sometimes dash 
have been a mew city a thousand years.ago. | angrily among the rocks with fearful « 


} - . 
From all appearances it 


ioes not contain a/| tion; at points it forms pools and | 
1ouse less than two or three hundred years creat depth, and at the end of th 


old. Its inhabitants number only about there is a waterfall thirty feet high 
———— @ » ¢ 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE READING SUPERINTENDENCY. | of Superintendent of S 
Department l are ! I 
OPINION OF THI rATT UPERINTENDENT.  legatl ne, ; mn 5 1 W ¢ 
— very cheerfully 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, The pape el f 
HARRISBURG, June 9, 1879. | be irs upon its face tl ( 
HENRY S, ECKERT, Esquire, President of ¢ Board | convention fi “ 
of Control, Readin ular; it waiving 
Str: I have received a paper, purporting to be a | to the stance of 
certificate of the election of David B. Brunner to the going directly to the r n involved, I ar 
é office of Superintendent of the Public Schohls of the pelled to s y tl I , 
ty ofeReading by a convention of School Control- | the Public Schools of the City of Re 
ers, held on the 20th day of May, 1879. This so- | sued to Mr. Brunner at this time, 
called certificate is dated May 31, 1879, and is signed | vacancy in the office. On the 7th day of May, 187 
by yourself, as President, and J. M. Lyons, as Secre- 1 Robert K, Buehrle was elected to the 
tary f the Board of Control. It is accompanied by a l intendent, ‘* until the first Monday of ne, 188! 
py of the proceedings of the convention, showing | for the term of three years; and a 
that your name was appended to the certificate under | were made within the thirty ys 
otest, ind also by formal statement of objections this purpose, he w y comn é 
to the granting of a commission to Mr. Brunner, by H, of time for which he was electe B 
Maltzberger, Esquire, a member of the Board of Con- | time for which Mr. Buehrle wv ele 
trol. With these papers before me, and under all the sioned has expired; no charges going t W 
i] facts and laws relating to the case, can I issue a com- | he is unworthy of his trust | een m 
- mission as City Superintendent of the public schools | him; and any action, either on the part of | 
of Reading to David B. Brunner ? | of Control, or of t epartment, ntly t ! 


Che qualifications of Mr. Brunner for the position his commision and depriving him 
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